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Anthrax 


by 
Chris Alexander 


“TI thought if you got 
anthrax you were dead,” 
said Donald R. Bloxom, 
director of facility 
services, 

Booby Stewart, an of- 
fice coordinator of mail 
services, thought the 
same thing when the 
news of the first anthrax- 
ridden letter hit the Flori- 
da tabloid. 

“We started talking 
about it as soon as it hit 
the news,” said Bloxom. 
As soon as they heard 
about it they went to 
Wal-Mart to get gloves 
and trash bags. 

The mailroom 
employees and all 
involved say they have 
treated this issue “very 
seriously.” 

They discussed how 
they handled the mail and 
the procedures they felt 
they should go through. 

“Rudy Blackburn of 
the safety office was very 
helpful,” said Bloxom. 
“He referred us to the 3- 
M representative for 
safety equipment.” He 
helped them get safety 
products such as respira- 
tors and gloves. 

Anthrax is a specific 
size and 3-M 
recommended the N-100 
classification of respira- 
tors, which filters a that 
size of particle. 

They also now use 
Nitrile gloves and bring a 
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Music 
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scare prompts LSUS precautions 


a 


change of clothing to 
work just in case. This 
safety equipment is the 
same used by the postal 
service and other organi- 
zations, according to 
Bloxom. 

“Our procedures and 
safety equipment were in 
place before the U.S. 
Postal Service’s was,” 
explained Bloxom. 
“Every piece of mail on 
campus is handled by the 
mailroom and it is just as 
important to protect 
employees and customers 
-- faculty, students, 
citizens -- from exposure 
as it is important to put 
employees at ease by tak- 
ing all precautions neces- 
sary.” 

“You feel a lot safer 
with the protective gear,” 
said Bobbie Stewart, 
mailroom employee since 
1994, 

The best defense is to 
know your enemy. 

That is why all three 


Mailroom employees use extra protection 


Photo by J Willoughby 
while sorting campus mail after the anthrax scare 


mailroom employees 
have attended a workshop 
on what to look for on 
letters. 


“We must rely on 
staff experience and 
knowledge to make the 
right decision,” said 
Bloxom. 

LSUS has also 
released a list of 
guidelines for managing 
the receipt of suspicious 
envelopes or packages. It 
states: “A few facilities 
have possessed or 
received anthrax threat 
letters. 

The purpose of these 
guidelines is to provide 


‘our employees with the 


recommended procedures 
for handling such 
incidents.” 

These procedures and 
equipment will be used 
“until the threat 


diminishes,” Bloxom 
said, “We see no reason 
to discontinue these in 
the immediate future.” 
He summed up the 
new procedures by 
saying, “The way we do 
everything has changed.” 


Additional 
anthrax 
coverage ~ 
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Spring schedule published 


by 


Lisa Yarbrough 


The schedule of 
spring semester classes is 
now available on the web 
at www.l|sus.edu. 

Shelby Keith, director 
of computing services, 
encourages students to 
utilize the web rather 
than the printed schedule 
when choosing classes. 

“The printed schedule 
of classes is already out 
of date before it is print- 
ed,” Keith said. He 
explained that the web 
schedule is updated on a 
daily basis because the 
deans’ offices now have 
access to the “real” main- 
frame file to make any 


necessary changes. 

Leighton LaBorde, a 
senior biology and 
environmental science 
major, hasn’t seen the 
new spring schedule yet. 
He has, however, found 
the online class schedule 
useful in the past. 

“The paper schedule 
has too many errors and 
is not worth looking at,” 
LaBorde said. 

Mia Griffin, a senior 
biology major, agreed. “It 
(the online version) is 
more accurate than 
paper,” she said. 

Wesley Bates, a 
sophomore general 
business major said 
having the schedule of 
classes on the Ihternet 


“helps out a lot.” Bates 
has used the online class 
schedules in the past, and 
has already seen the new 
schedule. 

Junior business 
management major 
Rodney Moore uses the 
Internet schedules to pre- 
register on the web. “I 
can make changes when- 
ever | get ready,” he said. 

A new feature will be 
available for online 
scheduling in the fall. 
According to Keith, 
students will know in ad- 
vance when a class has 
been closed because the. 
number of students pre- 
registered for each class 
will be shown on the 
Internet. 
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Student Finance Association hosts lecture on MBA 


by 
Mandy Wall . ane yet 


More Gea a vaunen 
students attended the lecture 
“All About MBA — How to 
Get In and What It Will Do” . 
on Oct. 23 in the UC Theater. 

The event, sponsored by 
the Student Finance Associa- 
tion, included speakers Susan 
Wood, coordinator of the 
master’s of business adminis- 
tration program and Dr. Brian 
Hirsch, director of the Career 
Center. 

Wood explained that busi- 
ness majors who have 
completed the necessary 
foundation courses required 
for an undergraduate business 
degree, recently decreased 
from 30 hours to 24 hours, 
would only have to take 30 
additional hours, or 10 cours- 
es, in order to receive an 
MBA (Master’s of Business 
Administration). 

Wood said that a student 
could complete the 
curriculum in one year by tak- 
ing four courses in the spring, 


four in the fall and two in the 
summer. “Why wouldn’t you 
do it if it is only a year?” 


. Wood asked the audience. 


The foundation courses 
are ACCT 285, ECON 260, 
ECON 285, MADM 383, FIN 
301, MADM 301, MKT 301 
and BLAW 280. The graduate 
courses are MADM 720, 
ACCT 701, FIN 701, ECON * 
705, MKT 701, MADM 760, 
two additional MADM cours- 
es and two electives. 

The requirements for ad- 
mission to the graduate 
program include a GMAT 
(Graduate Management 
Admissions Test) score of at 
least 450. 

A formula is used to com- 
pute a student’s eligibility in 
the master’s program. It com- 
bines the student’s undergrad- 
uate GPA multiplied by 200 
and the student’s GMAT 
score. The student’s must be 
at least 1,000 points in order 
for the student to be admitted 
into the program. 

The GMAT, a 
standardized computerized 
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test, is administered locally at 
the Sylvan Center, located at 
6560 Youree Drive in Shreve- 
port and 4350 Viking Drive in 
Bossier City. The test is given 
once a month for a $200 fee. 
The test takes approximately 
four hours. 

“A senior who has met 
the requirements can begin 
taking graduate courses while 
finishing their undergraduate 
degree,” Wood said. 

The MBA degree 
provides an education in the 
primary academic disciplines 
of business administration 
with emphasis on interperson- 
al decision-making skills that 
are needed to succeed in 
today’s business world. 

Dr. Tim Vines, associate 
professor of finance, said, 
“Interpersonal and analytical 
skills are emphasized in the 
LSUS program and it is very 
successful. 

Most students in the grad- 
uate program have an 
employer paying their tuition 
while they complete their 
graduate degree.” 


The LSUS business pro- 
gram is accredited by 
AACSB, the premiere accred- 
iting agency and service orga- 
nization for business schools. 
Average class size is usually 
about 18, allowing for a more 
personalized learning experi- 
ence. This fall there were 46 
new MBA students enrolled. 

“The faculty brings back- 
ground experience that is of 
great value to students to help 
them use what they learn in 
the business world,” Hirsch 
said. 

He encourages students to 
come by the Career Cen- 
ter, located in the Admin- 
istration Building, for 
guidance and to learn 
about internships in bed, 
ness management. 

Hirsch said he is a 
“huge advocate of interh- 
ships” because they give 
students more experience 
and help them get estab- 
lished in their chosen 
field before graduating. 

“A student that has 
completed an internship 
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cuts their recruitment time in 
half, because they have had 
an opportunity for 
networking,” Hirsch said. 

The deadline for applying 
to the MBA program for the 
spring semester is December 
15; however, Wood said the 
University would continue to 
accept applicants until regis- 
tration. 
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International Club holds annual food fest. 


by 
Melissa Rumfield 


The International Club 
held its annual food festi- 
val on Tuesday, Oct. 25. 

The event, which was 
held on the third floor of 
Noel Memorial Library, 
began at 10:30 a.m. and 
ended at 1 p.m. Club 
members prepared many 
different dishes that repre- 
sented different cultures. 

Some of the foods 
served included tamales, 
cheese enchiladas, chips 
and homemade salsa, aji 
de galena, German potato 
salad and sausage, Cajun 
Creole crawfish, Asian 
slaw, a variety of Belgian 
waffles and baguettes and 
Brie. 

The Food Festival 
“gives our members an 
opportunity to share their 
culture, or the culture they 
are interested in with oth- 
er people,” said Sharon 


Orleans Lawrence, club 
vice president. “It is also 
a celebration of our 
cultures.” The event is the 
club’s major fall activity. 

The organization, 
which was originally a 
foreign language club, has 
held the food festival 
since approximately 1975. 

The festival was start- 
ed “because it seemed like 
it would be a good cultur- 
al event where students 
could experience the cui- 
sine of other cultures,” 
said Joe Patrick, assistant 
professor of foreign 
languages and the adviser 
of the club. “Now that 
there are more 
international students, not 
only are we preparing 
food from other countries, 
we also have students 
from other countries mak- 
ing food.” 

The club is open to 
any students who are 
interested in international 


‘our baby. 


fyou're facing an 
unplanned pregnancy, 
call Volunteers of 
merica. We'll help 
you make a loving 
choice... for you, and 


— ® iii, E. 
Students and professors unite to celebrate 
our diverse cultural heritage at the international food fest 


studies and meeting inter- 
national students. 

In turn, the club gives 
international students a 


place where they can get 

to know other students. 
The club changed its 

name to the International 


Club four years ago, due 
to the increase in interna- 
tional students at LSUS. 

This year, the club’s 
goals are to take several 
trips and hear internation- 
al speakers. 

Members are planning 
a trip to Lafayette for the 
International Music Festi- 
val in the spring. They are 
also considering taking a 
trip to a ranch in East 
Texas. 

The International 
Club’s next meeting will 
be during common hour 
on Nov. 6. Meetings are 


___J held in the lounge area of 
photo by Matthew Monte 


the Foreign Language 
Multi-Media Center in 
room 242 of Bronson 

Hall. 


KDAQ raises record funds 


Penner Knafla 


A combination 
of more contributors 
and larger donations 
enabled the local Na- 
tional Public Radio 
station, KDAQ, to 
reach its fundraising 
goal in record time 
during its telethon 
fundraiser in 
October. 

“Each day was a 
record,” said Si 
Sikes, station 

for the 
KDAQ Red River 
Public radio station, 
89.9FM. The . 
fundraiser, expected 
to span over a period 
of seven to nine 
days, started on Oct. 


The station had 


ay, Oct. 15, howev- 


“The final day 
was definitely the 
best,” said Sikes. 
“The station raised 

vo Z $30,595 in 12 
f 1-800-222-3196 fm, .. 
Mio ec 24-Hour Helpline record for the langest 
oO un Volunteers of America is a nonprofit, United Way agency «amount of mon 
of Americas serving north and central plore Pregnancy clans 0 raised in one dat 
North Louisiana Services are Confidential and free of charge. was $20,300. 
A United Way Agency www.voanorthia.org “After we 


reached our goal, we stopped 
asking for donations, but the 
phones just kept ringing with 
more pledges,” Sikes said. 
“We don’t believe in holding 
the listener hostage. Once we 
reached our goal we did not 
try to exceed it, but we ended 
up raising $159,000.” 

Sikes’s reasoning for the 
record-breaking charitability 
of the community centers on 
the effects of the events of 
Sept. 11. 

A week before the 
fundraiser, Sikes had 
expressed concern about the 
financial situation of the 
economy, noting that even be- 
fore the attacks, the economy 
was slowing down and 
layoffs were occurring across 
the country. 

Some editorials in “The 
Shreveport Times” also point- 
ed to the fact that after 
contributing so much to the 
relief efforts in New York and 
Washington, the American 
people may in fact be “tapped 
out” and unable to contribute 
to the smaller, local charities. 

After such a successful 
telethon, Sikes said 
everything just “fell into 
place.” Local television 
stations KTBS and KSLA 
both aired stories publicizing 
the station’s fundraising 
efforts. 

People volunteered to an- 
swer phones and host call-in 
shows. A record breaking 
1,600 contributors enabled 


the station to exceed its goal. 
“Everyone in the community 
was surprised at how fast we 
raised the money,” Sikes said. 

Sikes said that 
fundraising contributors 
based their decision to 
contribute not only on the 
programming provided during 
the attacks, but also on the 
programming of the last six 
months. Following the 
attacks, Sikes said there 
seemed to be resurgence in 
the belief of helping the com- 
munity through action. “Peo- 
ple seem to understand more 
than ever that if you value 
something, you need to 
support it,” Sikes said. 

The station holds the 
fundraising telethons twice a 
year, once in the fall and once 
in the spring. The station sets 
up special programming such 
as liye music, call-in shows 
and special give-aways. 

The station’s 
programming during 
telethons is aimed at 
providing a fun, interactive 
atmosphere in an attempt to 
“spice it up” a little. 

“We are already excited 
about and have started 
planning the next fundraiser 
to be held in the spring,” 
Sikes said. “We only hope 
that people will continue to * 
see the station as providing a 
vital source of public 
information and 


programming.” 
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Dr. Blakeney recalls anthrax incident 


by 
Chris Alexander 

Dr. Henry J. Jones was a 
veterinarian in Yazoo City, 
MS. 

Jones is the father of Dr. 
Lawanda Blakeney, LSUS . 
music instructor. She remem- 
bers her dad as a curious per- 
son and dedicated 
veterinarian. She recalled an 
incident in 1946 when her fa- 


“He was a curious 
person and whenever one of 
his animals died, he always 
did an autopsy to find out 
how it died,” she explained. 
He would always say 
“animals can’t talk, as a vet 
you have to figure it out for 
yourself.” 

This is what he did when 
a cow mysteriously died. He 
wanted to know what 
happened to the animal. 

Dr. Blakeney said that 
“sometimes he would look at 
the facial expression of the 
cow and see what was wrong 
and he just couldn’t find out 
how this one died.” 

During the autopsy on the 
beast, Jones used surgical 
gloves that he had received 
from a surgical glove compa- 
ny. 

“They came up almost to 
his elbow and they had two 
holes in the wrist area,” she 


explained. 

He, through his investiga- 
tion, determined that the cow 
had died from anthrax. Blak- 
eney said that several days 
later, he noticed there were 
matching red dots on each 
wrist where the holes in the 
gloves had been located. He 
soon after started having flu- 
like symptoms. ; 

“He did not seek immedi- 
ate care because he didn’t 


like to wait or spend the mon- 
ey,” she said. After about two 
or three weeks had passed, he 
then decided to go to the doc- 
tor. 

“He was extremely sick. 
The doctor was bewildered 
and had no idea what to do,” 
she said. “The Jones’ doctor 
called other doctors all over 
the country.” 

They ended up treating 
him with a massive dose of 
penicillin hoping it would 
cure his extreme illness. “It 
was the only thing they could 
think of,” Blakeney said. 

She expressed how lucky 
her father was to survive an 
anthrax infection in the mid 
20th century. At this time, 
medicine and health care 
were not as advanced as they 
are today. 

According to a report re- 
leased in 1999 by “The Jour- 
nal of the American Medical 


Association,” in humans only 
three types of anthrax 
infection occur: inhalational 
(lungs), cutaneous (skin), and 
gastrointestinal (digestive). 

Inhalation anthrax is nat- 
urally occurring and until re- 
cently only 18 cases were 
reported in the United States 
from 1900-1978. The report 
explains that cutaneous 
anthrax is the most common- 
ly occurring and that 224 cas- 
es were reported in the 
United States from 1944- 
1994. 

“The mortality rate of oc- 
cupationally acquired cases in 
the United States is 89 
percent, but the majority of 
cases occurred before the de- 
velopment of critical care 
units and, in some cases, be- 
fore the advent of 
antibiotics,” the report says. 
“Modern mortality rates in 
the setting of contemporary 
medical and supportive thera- 
py might be lower than those 
reported historically.” 

The report also states “no 
case of inhalation anthrax has 
been reported in the United 
States since 1978, making 
even a single case a cause for 
alarm today.~ 

The recent anthrax crisis 
has caused great alarm 
among government officials 
and the general population. 

According to CNN.com, 
a total of 16 cases of 
infection have occurred since 
the Sept. 11 attacks on the 
World Trade Center and Pen- 
tagon. Ten inhalation cases 
have been reported in Wash- 
ington, Florida, New Jersey 
and New York. In addition, 
six others have tested positive 
for skin anthrax and four oth- 
ers are considered 
“suspected” cases. 

This sudden surge of an- 
thrax cases makes it 
necessary for people be 
informed about the disease. 
The Center of Disease 
Control (CDC) describes an- 
thrax as “an acute infectious 
disease caused by the spore- 
forming bacterium Bacillus 
anthracis.” 

The CDC explains, “An- 
thrax most commonly occurs 
in hoofed mammals and can 
also infect humans.” 

The inhaled version of 
this disease is the result of in- 
haling B. anthracis spores. 
The spores lay dormant for 
one to six days until the 
symptoms occur. 


These symptoms include 
“fever, depression, fatigue 
and sometimes unproductive 
cough and mild chest discom- 
fort,” said the CDC report. 

The initial symptoms are 
often followed by a short pe- 
riod of improvement (ranging 
from several! hours to days) 
followed by an abrupt devel- 
opment of severe respiratory 
distress including labored 
breathing, perspiration, high- 
pitched whistling respiration 
and bluish skin color, and 
then shock and death occur 
within 24-36 hours, the report 
said. 

The cutaneous (skin) an- 
thrax infection occurs when 
the bacterium or spores enter 
a cut or abrasion on the skin. 

The CDC report says that 
infection begins as an “itchy 
bump or papule that 
resembles an insect bite. 

Within two days the 
bump develops into a fluid- 
filled vesicle, which ruptures 
to form a painless ulcer, usu- 
ally two or three cm in diam- 
eter, with a characteristic 
black necrotic (dying) area in 


the center.” Death is rare if 
the infected person is treated. 

The gastrointestinal 
anthrax infection is caused by 
eating contaminated meat. 
The CDC says that symptoms 
include “initial signs of nau- 
sea, loss of appetite, vomiting 
and fever followed by 
abdominal pain vomiting of 
blood and severe diarrhea.” 
This is not as serious as the 
inhaled version but has a 
higher mortality rate than 
skin infection. 

Most anthrax strains can 
be treated with antibiotics, 
which include penicillin, the 
all popular ciprofloxacin, or 
doxycycline. The CDC says, 
“to be effective, treatment 
should be initiated early.” 

This early treatment has 
enabled health officials to 
save victims of the recent 
cases in the news. This is a 
good sign to modern man, 
those infected and their fami- 
lies. It is also a sign that our 
medical advances have made 
it possible to prevent death as 
a result of this previously 
deadly disease. 


HOW TO USE 
THE BATHROOM. 


ae probably saying 


to yourself, any four-year-old 
knows how to use the bath- 
room. But you may not know 
that you use more water in the 
bathroom than anyplace else in 
your home, In fact, between the 
toilet, the shower and the 
sink you can use up 
to 5S gallons a day. 


You could end up 
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thats a lor of natural resources to sing one. 


going down the drain. » * Shorter songs make 


Now, we're not saying-you . for shorter showers. And for you the next time you go. 


should stop taking showers the biggest culprit of them This message brought to you 
or brushing your teeth. Were all, the toilet, try putting a by the 43 environmental char- 


weighted jug in the tank. It will | ities thac make up Earth Share. 


just suggesting some simple 
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bathroom training. For instance, ® help save water every time you 
when youte brushing your 2%, flush. Plus, don't forget to 


teeth, turn off the water. , turn out the lights whem 


Do the same when you leave. You'll be helpang 


to conserve electricity. 
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Letter 


Ave, 


Well the world is a wonderful place right now and we here in hell thought that the Apocalypse would be the 
perfect opportunity to address our minions- I mean our friends- out there on earth. 

We’re very proud of the work that you have been doing and urge you to keep it up. Yes, I’m talking to you. 

Especially impressive are all the killings in God’s name. Hate in God’s name is the best kind. Good job guys. 
Remember, your God is better than those people over there’s God, which makes you better than them and that means 


you get to kill them. It’s fun! 


The most important thing to us is your pleasure. You should do whatever it takes to have a good time. Unfortunate- 
ly, there are some people who seem to believe that happiness comes from following an aribtrary God who tells them to 


deny themselves and serve others. 


That’s just dumb. How can you ever get anywhere in this world if you sacrifice for other people? The world is full 
of people who spend all their time trying to figure out ways to screw you over 

Besides, that’s obviously what God wants you to do anyway. Remember the Bible? God killed lots of people, just 
because they wouldn’t follow His petty rules. Do you really want to follow such a being? 

You know, you hear a whole lot about how God is love and all this stuff. Well, let me tell you: I’ve met God. He’s 


big and scary. He gets mad and damns people to hell for french kissing. What kind of loving God is this? 


I ask you to reconsider whether you can believe in such a God. 


I think that once you think about it you’ ll realize that it is a much better idea to follow yourself. And we’ll help you to do this. 


Sure, we used to be jealous that we lost favor with you-know-Who and He chose 


want to talk about that right now. 


But we don’t need His love anymore, and neither do you. We’ve got each other. I hope you realize that only we really love you because unlike other supernat- 
ural beings, we don’t expect you to sacrifice your own happiness to serve us. 


In fact, we live to serve you. 


to shower you with His eternal love and a soul and all that other... I don’t 


Over the years we have given you many gifts to show our love for you and to try to make your lives a little bit more fun. 
But even we have to be selfish sometimes, and I have to tell you that it hurts that we don’t get the credit we deserve. 
I mean, come on, all the stuff you like the most about your world from music to religion to capitalism has something to do with us. 


So all we ask is for a little credit. 

Please, stop making fun of us and give us the respect we 
deserve. We’re going to be spending eternity together, we 
might as well be friends. 

Hey, I hope you guys enjoy the computers and the 
Internet. I worked-on that project myself and I’m very proud 
of it, I think it’Il'do great things for the cause with your help. 

Anyway, have fun with it and I hope I'll see you soon. 


Hate, 
Thoth 
Dark Lord of letters 


“The Devil:Telling people what God didnt want them to 
know since 3760 B.C.” 


Editor’s note: 

We were so happy to have a letter that wasn’t 
coated in anthrax dust that we somehow 
decided to publish it. : 

This in no way indicates that the editors advo- 
cate the point of view expressed in this or any 
other letter. 

Each of.the editors has his or her own beliefs 
which are very special to that person, and we 
do not believe the purpose of this paper is to 
promote the belief in any philosophy, ideology 
or deity, except maybe money. 
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BUY RECYCLED. 
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Dream it. Do it. Disney. 


Disney is coming to campus. 


Don't miss your chance to*check out the buzz behind the 
Walt Disney World® College Program. Paid internships 


with this world-famous resort 
are available to all majors and all college levels. 


Visit wdwcollegeprogram.com and then attend the 
presentation to find out what Disney can do for you. 


Presentation attendance is required to interview. 


Tuesday, November 13, 2001 
7:00 PM 
University Center Theatre 


Wace World. | 
COLLEGE PROGRAM 


wdweollegeprogram.com 
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from Hell 


annibal Ox: THE COLD 
( VEIN (Matador, 2001) 

I don’t listen to enough 
hip hop, so maybe someone else 
should be reviewing this disc— 
but I am clear that not near 
enough people have dug Com- 
pany Flow yet. Sure, they don’t 
exist anymore; the group broke 
up not terribly long after their 
underground hip hop manifesto, 
Funcrusher Plus (Rawkus) was 
released, and now the three 
members of the Flow have 
spread to the four winds. One 
member, Mr. Len, has an LP 
called Pity the Fool coming out 
on indie mainstay Matador, of 
all places (and the advance 12” 
is bomb-ass good, you need it: it 
starts out with field recordings 
of a family reunion gone bad, or 
something, and gets better and 
better). Another member, El- 
P—arguably the brainchild 
behind so much of what made 
Co-Flo special, the Steve Albini 
of hip hop—has most recently 
produced this LP for the NYC 
group Cannibal Ox. I really 
miss the quality of El-P’s flows, 
only featured on one track here; 
but his dirty beats and off-kilter 
production style are all over the 
proceedings. It’s a gritty listen, 
both in terms of the sonics and 
the subject matter; but it’s great 
to see his techno-dystopian 
vision find another outlet. 


ennesz: ENDLESS SUM- 
Pee (Mego, 2001) 

Christian Fen- 

nesz deals in snaps, crackles, 


and, um, pop. You 
might recognize 


ENDLESS SUMMER as the 
title to a later and lesser Beach 
Boys record, and Fennesz has 
used his guitar and laptop com- 
puter to lovingly deconstruct the 
Beach Boys before, but he 
claims there’s no connection 
with this new LP on the terrific 
Austrian electronic label Mego. 
The first and second tracks 
might be emblematic: shudder- 
ing electronic pulses gradually 
sew themselves into a digitally 
refracted loop that sounds like a 
pop song. Elsewhere, his 
acoustic guitar weaves in and 
out of heavy processing, occa- 
sionally emerging gorgeously 
clean, strumming on two chords 
as a wide shifting haze of com- 
puter sounds turns on that 
acoustic axis. The contrast is 
striking: it’s miles of hazy, hot, 
shimmering, endless summer. 
Fennesz manages to take you to 
a strange place that remains end- 
lessly fascinating. 


he Circulatory System: s/t 

(Cloud, 2001) 

There’s something 
strange afoot with the deformed 
children of orchestral pop. You 
know, “orchestral pop”: a grand 
tradition whose svengalis 
include the Beach Boys’ Brian 
Wilson (think of the off-kilter 
and lush internal monologues of 
PET SOUNDS and SMILEY 
SMILE) and the “wall of sound” 
producer extraordinaire Phil 
Spector. Both men’s work ele- 
vated adolescent longing to the 
sublime in their 
} “teenage sym- 
®% phonies”, epics 
in miniature 


ered into a new 
Baroque, which would 
find its way into even 
the most bloated “pro- 
gressive rock” of the Seventies, 
as expressions of an exhuberant 
embrace of excess. Some of the 
recent production work of Mer- 
cury Rev member Dave Frid- 
mann has referenced this tradi- 
tion obliquely, taking from it its 
antipathy to the rational, its use 
of a broad range of instrumenta- 
tion, and the painting in broad, 
grainy strokes. The Circulatory 
System is a project of a couple 
members of the Athens, Georgia 
collective Olivia Tremor Control 
(allegedly defunct), and like 
OTC, the CS is mural trying to 
burst free of its suraface. The 
real star here is the studio, 
where a sometimes staggering 
quantity of instruments are 
woven into uneasy and unstable 
braids of sound that might or 
might not make sense: unlike 
most immaculately produced 
pop (aspiring for grand orches- 
tral proportions and a mix that 
demands to be turned up), this is 
the stuff of nightmares of flight 
through a lightless forest, and 
ecstatic dreams of flying. But 
it’s shot through with cracks and 
inconsistencies...lo-fi production 
that comes up sounding lush, 
giving character to scrumptious 
vocal harmonies that sound like 
something conjured up from the 
ashes of a Beatles drug comwer- 
to. Beatles are a good toucth- 
point for this music, but onily in 
the sense that the SYstemarre 
working their way back inton that 
tradition and finding old strange 
things not picked up by thee 
generic slavish Money Maethine 
artist wannabees. “Good seongs” 
are soaked and rinsed in anwacid 
bath of pure sound. And “ttrip” 
it is: it’s a jagged treat thattwwill 
take you on a journey and ssus- 
tain dozens of listens; new 
sounds jump out of the woood- 
work every time I listen toxitt— 
you're as likely to hear a thatcket 
of strings splinnter into a diza- 
logue between 12-string gusitar 
and cello, giving way to fietid 
recordings of birds. This amnd 
Olivia Tremor Control’s 
BLACK FOLIAGE deserveea 
place on your mantle becausse 
there’s nothing quite like them 


happening anywhere else. 
These are garage/bedroom 
dreams of symphonic ambition, 
epic and microscopic at once. 


onny Sharrock: BLACK 
S WOMAN (4 Men With a 

Beard, LP, reissue 2001) 

This is for those of you 

with a discerning taste for the 
bizarre. Sharrock was the veri- 
table inventor of noise guitar, 
playing these serrated sheets of 
shound that aspired to kind of 
intensity that John Coltrane 
wrung from his tenor sax night 
after night. There was always 
blues in his playing, but it was 
the deep scary blues of worldly 
wanderers, people like Blind 
Willie Johnson, who played his 
guitar with a knife and conjured 
ghosts. This album, recorded in 


gag 1969, is a rightfully leg- 
pay cndary outing with 
A shamanic free jazz per- 

SW cussion hero Milford 

Graves, among others. 
| Che real kicker is Shar- 
¥ rock’s wife, Linda, who 
bellows out this fierce, 

howling, well-nigh-mad glosso- 
lalia, wordless expression in 
banshee wail, pushing the studio 
mic’s beyond the “red”. Shar- 
rock’s guitar is cosmic, psyche- 
delic, earthy, sometimes sound- _ 
ing like an oud, sometimes like 
amplified garbage cans.. This is 
music we can’t fit our heads 
around, not yet. Intense, and 
recommended with thoughtful 
hesitation. 


~ Crackity Jones 
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LSUS student Becca Brown teaches 


by 
Lisa Yarbrough 


“Muslims are some of the 
most hospitable people I’ve 
ever met,” says senior general 
studies major Becca Brown. 

Becca went on to explain 
that the vast majority of Mus- 
lims are not bitter towards 
Westerners and have no desire 
to hurt Americans. 

The fundamentalist Mus- 
lim groups that are believed 
responsible for the tragedy of 
Sept. 11, she said, are a very 
small percent of the Muslims 
worldwide. 

Twenty-one year-old Bec- 
ca knows what she is talking 
about. She lived in India for 
three months, teaching 
English to Muslim women 
and children. This unique ex- 
perience makes Becca one of 
the most interesting students 
at LSUS. 

“Becca has lots of 
stories,” says Dr. Sura Rath, 
English professor and admin- 
istrator of the India Studies 
program in which Becca is in- 
volved. 

Rath invited Becca to 
speak to Indians in the 
community at the Puja, a Hin- 
_ du temple. Becca said she felt 
honored, as non-Hindus usu- 
ally are not invited inside 
Hindu temples. 

“T talked to the children, 
met people, and got a chance 
to practice Hindi,” she says. 

Becca returned from India 
on Junel, and started summer 
school at LSUS on June 4. 
The professors were curious 
about her tattooed hands and 
pierced nose. Her mehndi 
henna tattoos have since fad- 
ed away. However, she still 
wears a small nose ring. 

“Nose rings are 
considered beautiful in the 
culture,” says Becca. “I don’t 
think they have any other 
meaning.” 

She explains that in the 
Hebrew culture a nose ring 
signifies engagement; toe 
rings on a woman mean she is 
married. Sometimes Becca 
would wear toe rings, and 
pretend to be married. 

She says that a lot of 
Muslim men would approach 
her if she were out walking 
alone, because they had the 
impression that American 
women are not very 
respectable. 

“They got that impression 
from TV and shows like ‘Bay 


Watch,’” says Becca. 

According to Becca, pro- 
priety is very important in the 
Muslim culture. Men and 
women are never seen kissing 
in public; often they don’t 
even make eye contact. 
Hijaab is the act of protecting 
a woman’s modesty by not 
drawing attention to herself, 
especially attention from men. 
Becca says Westerners often 
misunderstand this concept. 

When a husband asks his 
wife or daughter to wear a 
veil “it is out of love and pro- 
tection, not subjugation,” she 
says. “Women are often not 
told to wear a veil. They 
choose to do so.” 

Becca says the women 
wear veils because they don’t 
want to worry about anyone’s 
staring. Becca says that she, 
however, dealt with constant 
staring in India, where she 
“stuck out like a sore thumb.” 
She says children would ask 
her if her shoulder-length 
auburn hair was hers or if she 
dyed it that color. 

“Tt’s natural,” Becca told 
them. 

The Indians also admired 
Becca’s pale skin. They told 
her it was “like a rose.” 

“It was good for my self con- 
fidence,” Becca says with 
blushing crimson cheeks. 

Being very modest, Becca 
often veiled herself with a 
scarf because there were 
times she grew tired of the 
stares. But, she was never 
afraid to walk the streets of 
India alone. Becca says she 
was “nervous” about making 
the 35-hour trip to India 
alone. Her mother feared for 
her, but Becca herself was not 
afraid. 

She was looking forward 
to her assignment. Becca 
arrived alone in Karnataka, a 
southern Indian state, and 
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Becca Brown recently visited India where 
she taught English to children and experienced Indian culture. 


traveled to the capital, 
Banglore. 

“Banglore is the Silicon 
Valley of India,” says Becca. 

The official state 
language is Kannada. Becca, 
however, learned Urdu, the 
language of the Muslim faith 
that her students spoke. 

“I got a crash course,” she 
says. 
Urdu and Hindi, the lan- 
guage of the Hindu faith, are 
common languages, Becca 
explains. The difference 
between them is that Hindi is 
more ancient and written with 
Sanskrit letters, while Urdu is 
more Persian, written in Ara- 
bic script and read right to 
left. 

Rasheeda, Becca’s 
language coach, was surprised 
at how quickly Becca learned 
the language. She was ready 
to teach after only two weeks 
of study. She soon found her- 
self teaching English to seven 
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Photo by Lisa Yarbrough 


children, two days a week for 
two hours in the afternoons. 

“T love teaching,” Becca 
says. 

At first, some of the 
women voiced concerns about 
the classes, because they 
knew Becca was a Christian. 
It took some time for her to 
gain respect from within the 
community. People watched 
how she acted and how she 
dressed to determine her val- 
ues. 

“In a city of 7 million 
people, you have no privacy,” 
Becca explains. 

Becca was there to teach 
English, not religion. She did, 
however, answer questions 
her students had about Chris- 
tianity. They had heard of the 
Trinity and wanted to know if 
Christians worshiped three 
gods. Her students were also 
curious about Christmas and 
Easter. Becca was careful to 
answer their questions 
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English in India 


without proselytizing. 

Soon, everyone in the 
community was satisfied with 
her sincerity of purpose. Bec- 
ca was invited into Muslim 
homes, and even participated 
in weddings and holiday cele- 
brations. Becca’s students 
were also curious about 
American weddings and cele- 
brations. They had the oppor- 
tunity to participate in an 
American wedding that Becca 
helped to coordinate. 

An American ‘couple that 
Becca met in India was there 
celebrating their anniversary. 
They had never had a big, for- 
mal ceremony, so Becca sug- 
gested they renew their vows. 

“Cakes and clothing are 
inexpensive in India,” she 
says. a 

The women in the 
community and their children, 
Becca’s students, helped pre- 
pare for the wedding, and par- 
ticipated in the ceremony. 

The children loved 
Becca’s creative approach to 
teaching, and her classes grew 
in popularity. She was soon 
teaching English to 35 
students, ranging in ages 4 to 
£2. 

“After age 12, males and 
females attend separate class- 
es or even separate schools,” 
Becca says. 

Because of her love of 
language and teaching, Becca 
now works in the LSUS writ- 
ing lab. 

She will graduate in May, 
and hopes to return to India 
where she will participate in 
opening an AIDS hospice for 
women and children. 

If that’s not possible, Bec- 
ca will study international 
health and development at 
Tulane University while pur- 
suing a master’s degree in 
public health. 
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Nolan and Dai present study on adolescent self-esteem 


by 
Erica Eakin 


Two LSUS professors 
have brought national recog- 
nition to the university. 

Dr. Rebecca Nolan 
presented the results of a 
study conducted by she and 
Dr. Young Dai at the 
American Psychological As- 
sociation (APA) convention in 
San Francisco, Calif., in Au- 
gust. 

Dai, associate professor 
of psychology, received a fed- 
eral grant to purchase a 
national survey conducted by 
the University of Michigan 
called “Monitoring the 
Future, a Continuing Study of 
American Youth (Eighth and 
Tenth Grade Surveys, 1999).” 

The study had many vari- 
ables, but Dai and Nolan, a 
professor of Psychology, 


focused on religion and self- 
esteem. They focused only on 
eighth graders in the study. 

They surveyed 1,261 
eighth graders of different 
cultures and backgrounds and 
from different parts of the 
US. 

Dai and Nolan observed 
that religious involvement has 
a positive effect on self- 
esteem. The more a child par- 
ticipates in religious 
activities, the higher that 
child’s self-esteem seems to 
be. 

They also noticed that 
race and gender influence 
self-esteem A frican-Ameri- 
can girls have the highest 
self-esteem and A frican- 
American boys and Caucasian 
girls have the lowest, accord- 
ing to the study. 

“(The study) just tells us 
more about early 


adolescence,” Nolan said. “It 
adds to our fund of 
knowledge.” 

When the APA learned of 
Dai and Nolan’s study, they 
issued a press release. People 
from all over the country 
heard about the study because 
of the press release and 
Nolan’s presentation at the 
APA convention. 

Reporters from AP Inter- 
national, Reuters News 
Service, USA Today, PBS, 
CNN and several radio 
stations have interviewed ei- 
ther Dai or Nolan or both. A 
reporter from Family News 
Information, which distributes 
information to approximately 
1,500 Christian news sources, 
conducted a telephone 
interview with Dai and Nolan. 

“This is the most cover- 
age we have ever received,” 
Nolan said. 


Dr. Jean Hollenshead, in- 
terim chair of the department 
of psychology said that the 
study could provide ideas for 
ways to improve a child’s 
self-esteem. 

“We hope their research 
will ultimately shed some 
light on important elements in 
adolescent development,” 
Hollenshead said. She also 
said she thinks it is great that 
Dai arid Nolan’s study was 
singled out from more than 
5,000 other presentations at 
the APA conference. 

The “APA Monitor,” an 
APA publication, will publish 
a brief report on the study, 
probably in November. 

Dai and Nolan have done 
several studies together. One 
of Dai’s attributes is his statis- 
tical knowledge, Nolan said. 

The fact that Dai graduat- 
ed from Brigham Young Uni- 
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versity (BYU) in Provo, Utah, 
is one reason that he decided 
to focus on religion in the 
study. BYU is a religious 
school, with Mormons 
making up 95% of the student 
body. 

Dai is happy that he and 
Nolan’s study put LSUS in 
the national media. He has 
been receiving e-mails from 
individuals, such as church 
youth leaders, who want to 
discuss the study. “(Because 
of that) I can benefit while I 
am finishing this article,” Dai 
said. 

Dai and Nolan are in the 
process of writing a paper 
about their study. They will 
send the paper to either “Jour- 
nal of Adolescence” or “Jour- 
nal of Social Psychology” for 
publication. 
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(“al-meh jest”. n):Arabic: “The Majestic” 
any of several medieval treatises on a branch of knowledge 
(as the 9th century Arabic translation of Ptolemy's 
Greek work on astronomy) 

- Webster’s Third New International Dictionary 


The way we treat women in this world is 
appalling. 

We like to pretend that in the 21st century 
we have made progress for equal rights. 

But, if you look at magazines, television 
and movies, it is clear that women are still 
treated as little more than objects. 

We limit the options available to women 
so that they won’t intrude themselves on what 
we consider male domains. 

Even college-bound women have differ- 
ent expectations placed on them than men. 

At LSUS, women do not have as many 
opportunities as men. 

Perhaps this is part of our society’s deval- 
uation of women. 

There are many different ways we try to 
make women feel bad about themselves. 

Thought is not encouraged among 
anyone, but least of all among women in our 
society. 

We teach everyone that learning is 
difficult, but we especially emphasize to little 
girls that they aren’t really expected to be 
able to master things like math and science, 
that these are the realms of men. 

We have special offensive terms for 
women who try to assert themselves, terms 
that are used all the time without anyone ever 
thinking about what they are saying. 

If a woman is opinionated, intelligent or 
ambitious we accuse them of trying to be like 
men. 

Men who have no respect for women try 
to make women have no respect for 
themselves so that they’ll be submissive and 
easy to dominate. 

This is probably because these men have 
little respect for themselves and feel ~ 
threatened by women. Which they probably 
should because guys like that aren’t worth 
spit. 

It is pathetic how sometimes we try to 
benefit ourselves by depriving others of their 
rights. 

One of the main ways some men oppress 
women is by limiting their options in life. 

We try to impose our definitions of what 
a woman is supposed to be on women to limit 
them because we’re afraid of losing control. 

From an early age we teach women to de- 
fine themselves by their looks. 

Little girls are taught that they have to 
compete with other women to be the most at- 
tractive so that they can find a man and thus 
justify their existence. 

Men are taught to define themselves by 
economic success, something we could gripe 
about as well, but women are taught to define 
themselves by success in relationships. 

We still try to make women dependent on 
men by teaching little girls that their main 
concern in the world is finding a man to mar- 
ry so he can take care of them. 

In the words of John Lennon: “We make 
them paint their face and dance.” 

We teach women that they are ugly, 
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The role models we give little girls are 
airbrushed sex objects who talk about little 
more than image. 

Thought isn’t important. College is a 
matriage-market. 

If a relationship fails, women often blame 
themselves. But it takes equality to make the 
world work. 


stupid and need a man to tell them what to do. 


From the editor 


Industries are built on telling women that 
they don’t look good enough and need a prod- 
uct to complete them. 

Why are women are supposed to feel 
guilty for eating? 

We isolate ourselves from each other any- 
way, leaving us lonely and looking for love. 

Women are taught not to love themselves, 
constantly derided, chided if they try to 
express their own opinions and taught that 
they need men to make them happy. 

If you don’t love or respect yourself, 
you'll do anything to try to fill that emptiness. 
This is exactly what some men want: 
women who are broken and feel they need a 

man to fix them. 

Many women put up with a lot of crap 
because they’re afraid of being alone. 

We all want to fit in, and it is difficult 
sometimes to find a place in this world where 
we can be ourselves and still be accepted. 

But people are complex. 

Women, like men, have a wide variety of 
thoughts and emotions and should havé the 
freedom to express themselves in diverse 
ways. 

Gender is only part of what makes a per- 
son, but our society is so sex-obsessed that 
we impose rigid roles on people based on 
body parts and we are punished for crossing 
these boundaries. 

One of these boundaries for a long time 
was athletics. 

Sport was considered the realm of men. 

This archaic and barbaric view has long 
kept women from exploring activities they 
might enjoy. 

Apparently, LSUS is still stuck in this 
mindset. 

The school is trying to avoid complying 
with Title IX, which requires equal opportuni- 
ties in athletics for men and women. 

Despite women vastly outnumbering men 
on this campus, we do not have a female ath- 
letics program. 

A cynic might say that LSUS’s policy is 
sexist, but it is more likely based on a lack of 
funding and an unwillingness to ask students 
who already feel crunched for money for 
more. 

It is ridiculous that we expect any respect 
as a university if we can’t even offer equal 
opportnities for everyone. 

Unfortunately, we must raise fees to start 
a female athletics program. 

However, the benefits of this fee would 
be enormous. Women at LSUS would finally 
be treated as equals, with the opportunities 
offered men. 

Adding athletics would add to the appeal 
of the university, giving prospective students 
an added reason to attend. 

Females with an interest in athletics 
would have a better experience at LSUS and 
be more likely to succeed here. 

We must break down the barriers that pre- 
vent women from self actualizing in the way 
they deem fit. 

It’s about time we give up some of our 
selfishness and ask the administration, faculty 
senate and student government association to 
pass a proposal to add athletic programs for 
women to LSUS. 

College should be a world of opportunity, 
for everyone. 
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e eventeen By JEREMY JOHNSON 


i= Y'KNOW, THE LSUS PARKING LOT IS ’ THEN YOU'VE GOT THE OVERACHIEVERS, 
a KINDA LIKE LIFE--YOU'VE GOT . WHO, EITHER BY LUCK OR BY SKILL, 
THREE TYPES OF PEOPLE ALWAYS NAB THAT COVETED SPACE AT - 
' ; THE FRONT. 


AND LASTLY, YOU'VE GOT THE JERKS WHO 
- WAIT FOR SOMEBODY ELSE'S PARKING 
SPACE, THEREBY CREATING TRAFFIC 
PROBLEMS, MAKING OTHER PEOPLE LATE, 
AND BASICALLY JUST TICKING EVERYONE 
ELSE OFF. 


THERE ARE THOSE WHO ALWAYS PICK THE 
FIRST PLACE THEY SEE, KICKING 
THEMSELVES LATER AS THEY FIND A 
CLOSER SPACE. 


JUST AN 
OBSERVATION. 
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